MISS NINA BARROW. 


By Frances Courtenay Baylor. 


Chapter I. 

A VERY BAD GIRL. 

“Take that thing away! It 's a horrid, 
faded, hideous old jacket, and I 'll not put it 
on. Take it away, Claudine ! I hate the sight 
of it!” exclaimed Nina Barrow to the meek 
French maid who was dressing her. 

“ Mais, Mademoiselle — ” began Claudine, 
timidly. 

“Nina, don't behave in that way!” said Mrs. 
Andrews, Nina's doting grandmother. “ What 
is the matter with your jacket ? It is n’t old. 
and it is n't faded. It is cut in the latest style, 
dearie, and fits you so nicely, and is so warm 
and comfortable. Let Claudine put it on you, 
darling.” 

Claudine approached Nina, jacket in hand. 
“ Permettez —” 

“ Let me alone! Take it away! I won't 
wear it, I say, stupid /” said Nina, her face 
waxing red and redder, her forehead disfigured 
by as ugly a frown as ever appeared on a bright 
young face. 

“ Oh, darling! ” exclaimed Mrs. Andrews. 
“You will catch cold if you go without it.” 

Claudine retired a little into the background, 
still holding the jacket. 

“ Nina,” continued Mrs. Andrews, “you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself. Oh, there never 
was such a child! What am I to do with you ? 
Here, Claudine. Put it on her.” 

Claudine obediently attempted to do as she 
was told, but Nina, in a fury now, jerked away, 
and, raising her hand, administered a sharp slap 
full in the maid’s face, saying, “ There! I told 
you to let me alone.” 

“Nina, Nina! Oh, you naughty child, to 
do that! How dare you ? Oh, you bad child! 
What am I to do with you ? ” Aside to Clau¬ 
dine. “ Get her white opera-jacket trimmed 
with swansdown, and we 'll persuade her to 
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wear that.” Claudine, with a red face and 
tearful eyes, approached her with the white 
jacket. 

“ Darling Nina,” said Mrs. Andrews, “ put 
on this pretty jacket. You know you always 
liked it. You always look so nice in white. 
Cousin Marian is coming to-day and I want 
you to look nice! ” 

“ I don’t care a snap 'bout Cousin Marian; 
and I ain't going to put it on. And there's 
the end of it,” said Nina. 

“ Go away, Claudine; let me be! ” cried 
Nina, as the allied forces moved upon her. A 
short sharp struggle ensued; but Mrs. Andrews 
soon sank into a chair, exclaiming, “ Oh, that 
child, that child! She will be the death of me! ” 

Claudine, for her share, had received in five 
minutes such treatment as made her glad to 
retire into .the next room sobbing and com¬ 
plaining, but conquered. Nina finished her 
toilet, and when she was quite ready, gave a 
kick to the white jacket, which had fallen upon 
the floor. Then swishing her short skirts from 
side to side with an absurd air of importance, 
she announced that she was going to breakfast. 

When Mrs. Andrews reached the restaurant 
downstairs, she found Nina with half a dozen 
or more dishes set before her, ordering as 
many more, as follows: 

“ Charles, we want three kinds of fish, re¬ 
member, and lots of fried onions on my steak. 
And take away these heavy old rolls that you 
are always bringing, and give us tea and choc¬ 
olate, both strong. And, Charles, no Saratoga 
chips, ’cause I 'm sick of the sight of ’em. 
And be quick, for I sha’n’t wait a minute. 
And you bring me a beautiful big bunch of 
grapes for Claudine; she likes them, and I'm 
going to give ’em to her because we had a fight 
this morning. You'd better bring a whole box.” 

Here Mrs. Andrews entered solemnly. 

“ Sit down, Grandy; and don't stop Charles! 
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/’ve told him what to bring. And don’t you 
be all day, Charles, or we ’ll have John for our 
table.” 

Mrs. Andrews ate almost no breakfast. Nina 
dipped into everything that was before her, 
talked a great deal in her high sharp voice, lec¬ 
tured Charles at her pleasure; and then, with¬ 
out making any excuse or asking permission, left 
the table, and went off to a vacant one and 
began piling the napkins up into a pyramid. 

A servant entered presently, followed by a 



lady in deep black, who kissed Mrs. Andrews, 
saying, “ Excuse my coming right in, Cousin 
Elizabeth. They told me you were in here.” 
Mrs. Andrews welcomed her kindly and bade 
her take a seat; ordered fresh tea, asked all 
about her journey, and called to Nina to 
“ Come and see Cousin Marian.” That well- 
bred young person, however, refused to come. 
A little later, however, she drew near, out of 
curiosity, and her grandmother introduced her 
to the visitor. “Cousin Marian, this is Nina.” 


“ Give me a kiss, dear,” said the young lady, 
who had a sweet, sad face, clear eyes, and the 
pleasantest voice possible. 

Nina stared at her for a moment, and then, 
graciously allowing herself to be kissed, resumed 
her seat and began eating again. The meal 
proceeded, and Mrs. Andrews was quite enjoy¬ 
ing the meeting with her young relative when, 
looking up, she perceived that Nina was wrig¬ 
gling and fuming in her seat, and evidently in 
the worst possible humor. 

“ Eat something, darling. What is the mat¬ 
ter ? Was n’t there anything you liked ? Ask 
Charles to get you some stewed mushrooms. 
You can always eat them, you know, dear.” 

Nina, who liked to be the central feature of 
every gathering, was glad to have gained her 
grandmother’s attention, but showed it only by 
tossing and bridling and wriggling more than 
ever, until at last her secret vexation found vent 
in words. “ I’m going,” she said. “ You ’ve 
gone and given my breakfast to her.” 

“ Dear me! Cousin Elizabeth, I had no 
idea that I was depriving Nina of her break¬ 
fast,” said Miss Brewster. 

“That was my beefsteak,” said Nina pout- 
ingly. “ I ordered it just as I wanted it. You 
had no business to give it away, Grandy.” 

“Hush, Nina! What will Cousin Marian 
think? I did n’t know you wanted it,” said 
Mrs. Andrews, in humble apology. 

What Miss Brewster thought was, fortunately, 
not written in the middle of her forehead. Her 
face expressed only a vivid surprise. She made 
one more attempt to appease Nina. “ I am 
sorry, dear, but surely you can take something 
else.” 

“ I don’t want anything else. I want my 
own beefsteak,” insisted Nina. 

“ Oh! ” remarked Miss Brewster, and it was 
a voluminous speech, heard aright. 

“And as I can’t get anything to eat, I ’m 
going,” added Nina, and she left the room. 

“ Poor child! She was disappointed about 
her breakfast. Dear Nina has so much charac¬ 
ter, Marian,” remarked Mrs. Andrews placidly. 

“ I should judge she has her share of will 
and —” “Temper” was on the tip of Miss 
Brewster’s tongue. She stopped and blushed. 

“ Oh, she is wilful, very wilful sometimes ! ” 
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replied Mrs. Andrews. “ I hope you will be 
able to manage her, Marian.*’ 

“I hope so, Cousin Elizabeth,— ” echoed 
Miss Brewster; and at this moment in marched 
Nina, who interrupted the speaker without the 
least hesitation, saying imperiously, “ I want my 
box of grapes; it is under your chair.” 

Miss Brewster rose, tall and slender, gentle 
and graceful in her black draperies. 

Without any apology or word of thanks, Nina 
picked up her box and left the room. 

Claudine, still tearful and depressed, was sew¬ 
ing at the window. Nina ran up to her. 

“ Oh, you old poky-poky! Here! Take this. 
Here *s a whole box of grapes. I got a box 
’cause I wanted you to eat all you could.” 

She ran off again as she spoke. 

“ Oh! the good little — imp! ” commented 
Claudine, in French, as she lifted out a splendid 
bunch of malagas and began eating them. 

When they were ready to leave the dining¬ 
room Miss Brewster offered Mrs. Andrews her 
arm. “ Thank you, my dear,” said the old lady; 
“ I *m not very steady nowadays on my feet.” 

they passed through the office, Mrs. Andrews 
asked, “ What is the clerk standing there for ? ” 

The clerk was waiting to speak to Mrs. An¬ 
drews, it seemed. He was very quiet, very 
polite, very respectful, but the gist of his re¬ 
marks was that the proprietor felt obliged to 
insist upon Mrs. Andrews keeping one and the 
same table while she was at the Columbia; 
three changes having already been made to 
suit her grandchild’s convenience. 

Much mortified, the old lady went to her 
room, where she heaped reproaches upon Nina’s 
head. 

“ Oh, I don’t care what the clerk says,” said 
that young lady. “ It *s none of his business, 
and I’m going to tell him he’d better come off 
his perch, that *s all.” 

“ Nina, how often am I to tell you about 
talking slang?” 

“ Oh, I, pshaw —! I’m not the only one; 
everybody talks it. I guess you do, don’t 
you?” Nina asked, turning suddenly to Miss 
Brewster. “ It is nothing to do it, is it ? ” 

“ It is n’t a sin, if that is what you mean, 
except against good taste; but I would advise 
you not to do it, dear,” said Miss Brewster. 


“ Why not ? ” asked Nina sharply. 

“ Well, in the first place, if you really want 
to know what I think about it, slang is stupid, 
generally. It has little or no point or wit, and 
by a little thought and care you can say what 
you have to say in good, clear, pure English. 
In the next place, it is apt to be vulgar, coined 
by vulgar people, and used by vulgar people to 
express petty ideas. I would n’t use it at all, 
dear, if I were you. I used to, a little, at one 
time; I caught it from people about me. But 
fortunately I gave it up before it became a fixed 
habit,” said Miss Brewster. 

She spoke very simply and kindly. She was 
not lecturing Nina, who looked at her sharply 
and was about to speak, when unfortunately 
Mrs. Andrews broke in with “ Cousin Marian 
is a lady. She would n’t do anything vulgar.” 

Nina’s hot temper flamed into her face. 
“ Neither would Nina, I am sure,” hastily put 
in Miss Brewster; but she was too late, for 
Nina burst out into such a speech, so rude, 
so disrespectful, so full of anger and all im¬ 
pertinence, that I should be quite ashamed to 
write it down. 

The scene I have described took place in a 
handsome suite of rooms at a fashionable family 
hotel, where Mrs. Andrews had been for years 
spending her winters, and where, consequently, 
scarcely anything that Nina did excited much 
surprise. 

Nina Barrow was only twelve years old, and 
she was not an infant phenomenon, nor one of 
the poor little creatures who wander about the 
world in this or that circus, riding bare-backed 
horses, or jumping through paper hoops. She 
was not in public life at all,—at least not nomi¬ 
nally. But if she had been one, or all, of these 
things, she could not have been better known at 
certain watering-places and hotels from Maine 
to Florida. Indeed, I am afraid she would not 
have been flattered if she could have known 
how generally she was disliked. Of how well- 
bred people called her “a terror of a child,” 
and “ completely spoiled ”; and servants “ a 
limb ” and “ a piece.” Of how foreigners, tak¬ 
ing her behavior and manners for a text, wrote 
home the most unflattering accounts of “ these 
American children.” Of how some mothers 
used her as a dreadful example of all that a 
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child ought not to be, and would not allow their 
little ones to be with her. Of how old ladies and 
old gentlemen shook their heads over her, and 
recklessly declared that “ young America ” had 
no training, no courtesy, no respect for anything 
or anybody, and that it was so different when 
they were children. Of how people predicted 
the most tragical things for her when she 
should be grown, and should have come into 
the large fortune that they knew would be hers 
some day; and of how few, very few, pleasant 
or kind things were ever said about her by 
anybody. 

Nina was the only child of Mrs. Andrews's 
only daughter. Her parents had been lost at 
sea when she was three years old, and her 
grandmother, in whose care she had been left 
while they were abroad, had been at first almost 
prostrated by this terrible blow. As soon as she 
had recovered sufficient interest in life to care 
for anything, she conceived a most passionate 
affection for her orphaned grandchild, as was 
only natural; and from that moment she 
showed it by the most excessive indulgence of 
her charge. This was natural, too, but it was 
a great mistake. For Nina was a child for 
whom nothing more injurious could have been 
devised. She was high-tempered, she had a 
strong will, she had a quick intelligence, a 
most generous and affectionate heart.' More 
than most children, she needed wise, firm, lov¬ 
ing control, guidance, teaching; but the poor 
child never had learned the very first lesson of 
wholesome, happy childhood,— obedience. 

From the first Nina had gone her own wil¬ 
ful way, and had done daily a great number 
of the most foolish things possible, and many 
that were wrong, as well as foolish, and had 
given trouble and annoyance to every one 
about her, and had been a constant source of 
perplexity and anxiety to the “ Grandy,” whom 
she really at heart loved. At first it was enough 
for her to regulate her own life, and habits, and 
movements —if her very irregular and eccentric 
conduct in all these matters can be said to have 
been “regulated" at all. The poor child was 
allowed to eat when and what she chose. She 
wore what she liked. She did precisely as 
she pleased, and she pleased to do a great 
many unpleasant and foolish things. 


As time went on, it would be hard to name 
anything that had not been given to Nina. From 
babyhood, everything that she could want, did 
want, did n't want, had been lavished upon her 
with the most reckless, senseless profusion. At 
Clovermeadow, a beautiful country place in 
New Jersey, where Mrs. Andrews spent a part 
of each year, there was a large room lined with 
cupboards and filled with toys alone. She had 
every sort of doll that the wit of man has in¬ 
vented, or the taste of woman clothed. Dolls 
as big as herself, dolls not an inch long. Dolls 
that were wound up and walked; dolls that 
were wound up and talked. She had farm¬ 
yards, trains of cars, Swiss villages, theaters, 
dancing-girls, puppet-shows, games of all kinds, 
puzzles. And yet, with all this elaborate ma¬ 
chinery for amusement, she was not half so 
happy as the little street-boy that Hood speaks 
of, whose cherished toys were “ two bricks, an 
old shoe, and nine oyster-shells.” 

The trouble was that she was perfectly sur¬ 
feited with fine things, and on rainy days would 
play for five minutes with some toy, declare 
herself “ sick” of them all, complain of its bejpg 
“ so dull,” mope, whine, get into mischief, and 
give trouble without end. She cared nothing 
for her possessions after the first flush of curi¬ 
osity was over. It never occurred to her, of 
course, to think that there were sick and poor 
children in the world to whom her discarded 
toys would have given delight. 

Often, when younger, she had envied poor 
children, while looking out of the window and 
seeing them dancing merrily about a hand- 
organ, or playing on the pavement, and would 
wish that she could take part in these interest¬ 
ing amusements, she was so tired of all those 
provided for her. Even to take her grand¬ 
mother's expensive copy of some beautiful 
book and smear the pictures, according to her 
fancy, with red, yellow, and brown patches of 
paint, palled upon her before she was half 
through the volume. What wonder that at ten 
years of age she often complained that there 
was “nothing to do,” and felt that there was 
nothing worth doing; and had an air of general 
discontent, looking ever to her own amusement 
— never to the pleasure or comfort of others. 

Yet, if having her own way could have con- 
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tented her, Nina certainly would have been 
happy. The curious thing, though, about al¬ 
ways having one's own way is that it is pre¬ 
cisely the thing that makes both children 
and grown people most miserable. 

Chapter II. 

NINA AND MISS BREWSTER. 

When Miss Brewster, on the day of her ar¬ 
rival, went to her room to unpack her things 
she was not in a cheerful mood. She had had 
a long and fatiguing journey; she was entering 
upon a perfectly untried field of duty; and she 
was very homesick. The prospect of being com¬ 
panion to a kind old lady, and governess to one 
child, had been welcomed by her, for she was a 
poor girl and had to make her own way in the 
world, and to help her family. She had grate¬ 
fully accepted Mrs. Andrews's offer, and had 
hurried on to New York lest something should 
jeopardize her brilliant prospects. But now she 
could not help feeling disheartened, and she was 
thinking most disapprovingly of Nina as “a 
child sure to be a torment," when, without a 
knock or an apology, Nina came in, closed the 
door, and took a seat. She did not understand 
Marian’s look of surprise at the intrusion. 

“ I am going to see you unpack your trunk,” 
she said as she settled herself comfortably, and 
began rocking backward and forward 

“Oh! you are, are you?” said Miss Brew¬ 
ster. “Well, dear, if you are very good and 
quiet, you may.” 

Nina, surprised to have accorded as a favor 
what she had taken for granted, went on to 
say, “ It's great fun watching people pack and 
unpack when they've got lots of things, and 
their bonnets are all squashed, and you don't 
know what is coming out next. Mrs. Jones, in 
36, had seven of the biggest trunks you ever 
saw, just stuffed, and the lady in 42, she's got 
fifteen just crammed and rammed, 'cause she's 
just come back from Europe. Is that all the 
trunk you’ve got ? Why it ain't much bigger 
than my doll's! What did you get a zinc trunk 
for ? Miss Thompson, in 24, would n't let her 
maid get one, 'cause she says they *re vulgar, 
and she would n't have it going round with 
her to the watering-places.” 
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“Oh, Nina, Nina!” exclaimed Marian, and 
then stopped. To find fault with any part of 
this speech was to find fault with it all, and 
while she quite longed to tell the child that 
she ought not to go into private rooms unless 
invited, or to gossip, and that there were more 
vulgar things than even zinc trunks, she wisely 
held her tongue “ for the present.” 

Meanwhile Nina was examining the labels on 
the objectionable trunk and the contents; also 
the initials “ R. B. B.” painted on one end. 

“ That's not your name, is it ? ” she asked. 

“ No,” replied Marian, “ the trunk is n't mine. 
I had to borrow Rob's—Rob is my brother.” 

“Goodness! Well, you did n’t have much 
to put in it, to be sure. Are these all the dresses 
you've got? Let me see this one,”—tugging 
at one half hidden. “ What's that ? What's 
this ? ” picking up various articles. 

“Go back to your chair, Nina,” said Miss 
Brewster quietly. “ I can unpack without your 
assistance”; and Nina, encountering her calm 
glance did as she was bid, very much to her 
own surprise and dawning chagrin. She had 
thought to go through and look over Miss 
Brewster’s possessions as she did Claudine's. 

“ I don't at all mind your looking on, though 
there is very little to see,” said Miss Brewster, 
moving about the room as she spoke, arrang¬ 
ing and putting away her clothes. “ Let me 
see; my best dress shall hang there, my morn¬ 
ing one here on the next peg; this is just the 
place for my dressing-gown and slippers, and 
here are brass pegs already in the door for my 
shoe-bag. Now my work-basket and books 
and desk you can put over there, if you would 
really like to help, dear.” 

Nina did n't move. She had not been ac¬ 
customed to do anything for others, or to un¬ 
selfish actions and thoughtful attentions. She 
was there simply to gratify her own curiosity; 
so she only colored and looked resentful, and 
began chattering again: “ Claudine 's got a 
cashmere dressing-gown all embroidered down 
the front, and her best dress is a great deal bet¬ 
ter than yours — it *s heavy, heavy black silk, 
not thin and shiny like this, and it is all 
trimmed up. But you should see Miss Mil¬ 
ler's, in 35 ! She *s the best-dressed woman in 
the hotel. She changes her dress sometimes 
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five times a day, and she ’s got just stacks of 
’em. She’s got millions upon millions, Bridget 
says, and never gives anything to the servants.” 

“See here, Nina, here ’s a book that I 
brought you,” interjected Miss Brewster, anx¬ 
ious to stem this torrent of gossip. “ It is the 
‘Wonder Book,’ and you and I will read it 
aloud together. We shall have some nice after¬ 
noons, I hope. And, dear, you mean kindly, 
I am sure, but you should not comment upon 
anything that I have. As to dresses, I have all 
that I require or can afford, and I can pro¬ 
vide myself with all that I need. Miss Miller 
is rich and I am poor. I cannot dress as she 
does if I would, and I would not if I could. 
Nor does a great variety of costly and beautiful 
clothing add to the happiness of any one, or the 
esteem in which they are held by people whose 
good opinion is worth having. People should 
dress and live in accordance with their means 
and position in the world. But rich or poor, 
the only real test of the true lady lies in things 
quite independent of these: in intelligence, 
gentleness, courtesy, good-breeding, personal 
refinement. You will understand all this as you 
grow older. And I must tell you this, Nina,— 
for you are put in my charge now,— a lady 
does not discuss her equals, be they friends or 
strangers, with servants. So do not talk of any 
one in the hotel with waiters or maids, dear 
child, or listen while they talk, or repeat what 
you hear. Just run away to me when they 
begin, and we will find something pleasanter 
and more profitable to do. What are you 
going to do this afternoon ? ” 

“ Oh, I’m going to the matinee with Sadie 
Turnbull and Bessie Simpson. I ’ve been to 
the theater times and times this winter, and to 
lots of other things,—more than Sadie Turnbull 
and Bessie put together. I wanted to take 
Louise Compton with us to-day, but her mother 
would n’t let her. She’s got the kind of mo¬ 
ther that won’t let her do a thing. She is just 
as strict as anything, and Louise does n’t have 
a good time at all. And she ’s always got 
something to do — to study, or to walk, or to 
hear her mother read. Her mother ’s always 
reading some book to her when me and Sa¬ 
die — ” 

“ Sadie and I! ” corrected Marian, hastily. 


“ — when we go around there to get her to 
go down town to get ice-cream and candy. 
She sends her to the park with the governess, 
where she can’t have a bit of fun. And she 
would n’t let her go to Sadie’s yellow lunch. 
I ’m awful sorry” — “Very sorry,” inteijected 
Marian — “for Sadie. And you never knew 
such a lot of lessons as she has to learn. She 
won’t let her wear a single speck, or grain, or 
mite of-jewelry — not even a ring ! I’ve never 
seen her in what I should call a stylish dress 
since she’s been coming to school. But I like 
to make the girls stare and keep them down, 
and it spites Belle Dixon beautifully. We don’t 
speak. She wants to be the most popular girl 
in the school, and it’s such fun, ’cause she ’s 
too mean to get nice things for the other girls; 
and she buys them stale old candies, about 
twenty-five cents a pound, and cheap flowers, 
and the girls laugh at her so behind her back, 
and she buys marrons for herself and keeps 
them in her desk, and big bunches of Jack 
roses. Her father is in the legislature, and 
she’s just as mean as she can be to May Briggs, 
and says her father is nothing but a newspaper 
reporter, and has to sit up in a cage and write 
down every word that her father says, for his 
living. And she makes her cry like anything. 
And I gave May my best sash and my canary 
to stop crying, poor little thing! and I’d like 
to pound Belle. She can’t do a thing to me; 
she’s weak in the wrists.” 

Marian listened aghast at the account the 
child was unconsciously giving of herself,— 
her life, habits, tastes, standards of action, 
thoughts, character, and training,— or, rather, 
lack of training. She literally did not know 
what to say, where to begin to reform evils that 
cried aloud in this little Christian heathen, this 
civilized savage, this white Topsy who had 
simply “ growed.” For Marian had, herself, 
known the great advantage of being reared by 
refined, intelligent, loving parents, who still had 
a share in her every thought, word, and deed, 
so deeply had they influenced her. 

“ How shall I reach or teach this child ? ” she 
thought. “ How till this garden of weeds in 
which the lovely flowers of pity, justice, affec¬ 
tion are so rapidly being choked? Oh! how 
careful I shall have to be if I am to succeed 1 
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How I shall have to watch and guard myself 
first, and her afterward. She is so clever, so 
keen-sighted, that she will not be deceived by 
anything that is not true. I must begin by 
loving her, and teaching her to love me. That 
is perfectly clear; and, fortunately, she has a 
warm heart. But she will give obedience only 
where she feels respect. And love, like faith, 
can move mountains, but not in a day. I must 
first be patient, and then be patient, and then be 
more patient, and then be most patient. I will 
talk matters over with Cousin Elizabeth, and 
see what authority I am to have, what her plans 
and views are.” 

While these thoughts had been passing 
through her mind, Nina had tired of the si¬ 
lence; and when Marian looked up, she saw 
that the child had opened her box and desk on 
the table, and was examining their contents. 
Her first impulse was an angry one, for she was 
not accustomed to such liberties; but she 
caught the sharp rebuke on the very tip of her 
tongue, and, rising from her chair, went over 
and joined Nina, and said quietly : 

“ Sit here, dear, on my lap, and I will show 
you my things, and tell you about them.” 

“ Well, you are good-tempered,” commented 
Nina, who, hearing her approach, had made 
some hurried attempt to collect the scattered 
effects and replace them. “ Miss Miller would 
be just furious. But it ’s great fun going into 
all the packages and bundles when Grandy ’s 
been shopping. I saw everything I was going 
to get Christmas two days before, though she 
had ’em all tucked away where she thought I’d 
never find them. But I did. I always do.” 

“ Did you enjoy Christmas ? Was it a pleas¬ 
ant day to you ? ” asked Marian with intention. 

“No, it was horrid—perfectly horrid. It 
snowed hard, and I had to stay in, and Miss 
Miller and Mrs. Rhodes both locked their 
doors, so I could n’t get in and see their Christ¬ 
mas presents. The Billings’s baby was asleep, 
and the nurse would n’t let me wake it, and 
Bridget made an awful fuss ’cause I broke a 
cup Mike sent her; and there was only the old 
presents, and I had seen ’em all, and was tired 
of ’em; and Bob, the elevator-boy, said he 
was n’t going to take me up another time. 
Was n’t it impudent of him ? But I got even 
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with him! I would n’t give him the money 
Grandy sent him. I gave it to the night-por¬ 
ter, and he said I was a little lady. The dinner 
was n’t anything . Just the same old things as 
every day, *cept for the fuss and plum-pudding. 
And I burnt my fingers with the brandy, and 
I cried and cried and cried , till Mr. Jobson 
raised a row. Mr. Jobson’s got a temper, I tell 
you! He threw the coffee-pot at Charles’ sis¬ 
ter Annie the other day for taking one of the 
dining-room pitchers upstairs, and then — ” 

“ Nina, dear,” interrupted Marian, “ don’t 
talk of the servants or of their quarrels. You 
talk very frankly, and I want to ask you this: 
Don’t you think it was a mean thing for the 
girls to eat Belle Dixon’s candy, good or bad, 
and then laugh at her and abuse her behind 
her back ? ” 

“Yes, I do. I never would take one, and 
sometimes I was dying for some.” 

“That was right. Never offer or receive fa¬ 
vors unless you can do so in a sincerely friendly 
spirit. You know the Arabians will protect and 
befriend their worst enemy if he has eaten of 
their salt. And there is nothing that compels 
one to accept a gift; but if we do take it, we 
are bound by it to courtesy, and kindness, and 
gratitude. Remember that, dear. I am glad 
you tried to comfort May Briggs. It was very 
kind of you, and very wrong of Belle to try to 
humiliate her. Think how much nicer it would 
have been for both if she had tried to protect 
her, instead. Are you good at arithmetic? 
One kind act, no matter how small, done for 
somebody each day, makes a great many in 
a year — three hundred and sixty-five! Re¬ 
member that, too, Nina, for I think you will 
like to do kind things. I have heard of your 
doing two to-day, which is a double allowance.” 

Nina’s sharp, shrewd face softened. She 
fixed her eyes upon Marian. She was trying 
to make her out. 

“ Now,” continued Marian, “ we will have a 
look at these. I would n’t exchange the con¬ 
tents of this box for the crown jewels of Eng¬ 
land, and there is n’t money enough in the 
treasury at Washington to buy them.” 

Nina was all eager anticipation. 

“ Look at the box first. Is n’t it prettily in¬ 
laid ? My dear little brother Charlie made it 
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for me. He saved his money, earned by clean¬ 
ing out an office for Mr. Dummond, a lawyer 
who lives near us; then he bought the wood 
and tools, and then did the work during his 
holiday vacation, often at night with the door 
locked. He designed the pattern himself, and 
only see how beautifully every little bit is fitted 
in. And all to surprise me on my birthday. 
Every bit represents a loving thought. Well, 
at first, I could scarcely find anything good 
enough to put in it. But you will see that I 
did.” She opened the box. 

“ Why, Cousin Marian, there is n't anything 
— so very pretty,” said Nina, much disap¬ 
pointed when a few inexpensive trinkets and a 
huge, old-fashioned gold watch were disclosed, 
but already sufficiently affected by the air of 
gentleness that surrounded Marian to change 
her sentence and give it a more polite turn. 
“ You should just see my jewelry.” 

“ Well, you shall show it to me. But look. 
This is my mother's wedding-ring. This is a 
little locket that she gave me, with her hair in 
it and my father’s. Was n’t her hair lovely and 
golden? This,”—laughing,— “is a dreadful 
breastpin, big enough for three, and suspiciously 
brassy, and clumsy, and utterly inartistic, of 
course. Dear old Rob bought it for me with 
the first five dollars that he ever earned, type¬ 
writing. And I wore it every Sunday for sev¬ 
eral months, and he never has suspected what a 
horror it is. I mean to show it to him some 
day when he is a man, and we shall have such 
a laugh. This is a really handsome pin — Cou¬ 
sin Elizabeth’s gift. And this,”—holding up the 
watch,— “is my very greatest treasure. It was 
my father’s and was given to him by the people 
of his native town to show their respect for him. 
He was the captain of a ship and he saved an¬ 
other ship and a great many lives at the risk of 
his own during a terrible storm. My heart 
swells with pride whenever I look at it.” 

“ It does n’t look like the watches they have 
nowadays, but that was splendid! Tell me all 
about it,” said Nina, intensely interested. 

“Not now, dear; I am tired, and must lie 
down presently; but some day soon. And 
anybody who has the money can buy one of 
the new watches, but not everybody can have 
such a dear, noble, brave father as mine. 


Honor is the brightest jewel in the world, dear. 
Now we ’ll put them all back in Charlie’s box.” 

“ N ina, do you think that if I had gone pok¬ 
ing, and peeping, and prying into Charlie’s 
room when he was doing this for me, to find 
out what he was about, that I should have 
done anything except spoil all his pleasure, and 
my own, too ? Would n’t it have been very 
unkind ? ” Nina nodded affirmation. “ Well, 
now you see, my child, why you did not enjoy 
your Christmas gifts, and why you had no right 
to look at your Grandy’s parcels. Everybody 
has private rights. All refined people perfectly 
understand this. And honorable and well- 
bred persons respect them, and maintain them. 
You are as welcome as you can be to see the 
contents of my box; but you ought not to have 
taken my permission for granted. I would 
have as much right to go into your room and 
turn out everything you have, and look at them, 
and comment on them as long as I pleased. 
You would not like that, I am sure, and you 
would be quite right. People’s private affairs 
and private possessions of every kind are their 
own. You have no right to meddle in then- 
affairs, to open or read their parcels or letters, 
to listen to their conversations without leave, or 
take or touch one single thing that is theirs. 
If you feel curious about them, you must wait. 
If some chance gives you the opportunity of 
gratifying your curiosity, you must not avail 
yourself of it. If anything is told you in confi¬ 
dence you must never betray it in any way to 
anybody; it is most dishonorable. All this is 
just the golden rule of doing as you would be 
done by, and I want you to be not only a 
thoughtful little lady, but something even bet¬ 
ter, and sweeter, and higher. Now come, give 
me a kiss, and run away and leave me to rest. 
We have had a nice afternoon, have n’t we ? ” 

Nina had had a fresh experience, certainly. 
She disliked “ being lectured,”— but had she 
been lectured? This smiling, pretty, sweet 
Cousin Marian had said some things that might 
have been that, but she had been so pleasant 
all the while, so gentle and affectionate. This 
Cousin Marian was not like any one else whom 
she knew,—that was clear. Attracted, dis¬ 
armed, she ran into Marian’s outstretched arms, 
gave her a hearty kiss, and left the room. 


(To be continued .) 
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